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Also, no one could expect Rosina to like Dizzy, her hus-
band's great friend, one of those writers whose presence in
the Hertford Street house always bored Rosina to distraction.
Dizzy remained Lytton Bulwer's friend long after he had ceased
to delight in Rosina or even remain on terms of friendship with
her. No one in consequence could look on Rosina as an un-
biased critic.

Yet as Rosina moaned on querulously about Jews and debts

and adventurers, the chances of marriage and the absolute

necessity of a woman's thinking very carefully because they

both knew what men were, Mary Anne found herself becoming

ever so slightly inoculated with the poison Rosina was dropping

into those ears deliciously concealed by ringlets and adorned with

beautiful drop ear-rings.  It wasn't only Rosina who talked in

this strain; a dozen women had said exactly the same thing.

When one came to think about it, who were the Disraelis?

Heaven alone knew.  Beyond the sweet old gentleman living

down at Bradenham one could not really trace them. Mary Anne,

County on her mother's side, was accustomed all her life to

know exactly who people were, and who they had been for

generations back.   She even recalled the wisdom of Thomas

Yate, a walking mine of information about pedigrees, on this

subject.   What would General  Vernon-Graham  have  said?

Even her mother, who married adventurously enough in her own

day, expressed misgivings.

Consequently Mary Anne, who was feminine to the last hair
of her head, decided to hedge. She told Disraeli she needed
a year in which to examine his character and refused to give
an immediate decision. Having said that she became once more
her light-hearted self. What, after all, was a year, and in the
meantime she would need to be persuaded. The urging of
his suit by her dear Dizzy could not possibly lack romance and
excitement. He always put things so beautifully, and when he
wanned to his subject his fine eyes flashed, his lips curled and
he looked quite irresistibly handsome.

.Disraeli accepted the condition without protest To an
extent he respected her for making it; no woman of taste and
good breeding could be expected to fling herself into another
man's arms but a few months after the death of her husband.
This year would make little difference in any case because her
year of mourning must intervene from Wyndham's death to the
date^of her remarriage. He knew himself to be by nature too
precipitate and impulsive. Isaac before now had warned his